Pratt

toty of the Typewriter (1909, P- 40), writes:
"Pratf s machine was by far the most complete
and practicable machine which had appeared up
to that date, and it is owing to its appearance,
and the newspaper articles and discussions which
it provoked, that we owe the typewriter of to-
day."

It was a description of Pratfs machine that
caused Christopher Latham Sholes \_q.v.] to take
up the subject. Writing machines had been made
prior to Pratt's, but most of these were of the
type in which the printing: character was mount-
ed on a type bar, whereas the printing1 characters
in Pratf s machine were arranged on a single re-
volving wheel. This class immediately gained
considerable prominence and Pratt was able to
sell several machines in London in 1867. En-
couraged by the reception of his machine, he re-
turned to the United States in 1868, settled at
Center, Ala., and in August of that year received
a patent for his typewriter. It comprised a
wheel and selecting devices actuated by key le-
vers, the impression being effected by a hammer.
This invention was the forerunner of the well
known Hammond typewriter. In 1882 he ob-
tained a second typewriter patent which he im-
mediately sold to the Hammond Company, and
shortly thereafter he moved to Brooklyn, N. Y.,
where the typewriters were being made and
where he continued to make inventions in this
field until his death. While his contribution to
tlie early development of the typewriter was an
important one, lie particular model invented by
Pratt did not meet the manifold requirements of
commercial users and soon fell by the wayside.

[C. V. Oden, Evolution of the Typewriter (1917);
sketch of A. M, Pratt in T. M. Owen, Hist, of Ala. and
Diet, of Ala. Biog. (1921), vol. IV; sketch of B. F.
Porter in William Garrett, Reminiscences of Public
Men in Ala. (1872); Annual Report of the Comm. of
Patents, 1868,1882 ;Cat. of theMech. Engineering Col-
lection in the Science Division of the Victoria and Al-
bert Museum, South Kensington, London, Eng. (1908) ;
Scientific American, July 6, 1867.]             C, W.M.

PRATT, MATTHEW (Sept. 23, i734-Jan. 9,
1805), portrait painter, was of a family of artist
artizans of Philadelphia, Pa., where he was born
at a house in Taylor's Alley. His father, Henry
Pratt, goldsmith, was a friend of Benjamin
Franklin and a charter member of the Library
Company. His mother was Rebecca (Glaypoole)
Pratt Matthew, one of ten children, went to
Stephen VidaTs school and at fifteen, after his
father's death, was apprenticed to his uncle
James Oaypoole, a painter. From him Matthew
learned the painter's craft, artistic and commer-
cial. ^ After nearly seven years' apprenticeship
he joined with Francis Foster in opening their

Pratt

own shop. On Dec. II, 1756, he was married to
Elizabeth Moore, the daughter of Charles Moore,
a merchant. The next year Pratt made a trading
voyage to Jamaica, incidents of which lie later
related entertainingly, but the venture was un-
successful. He resumed his painting and in 1764
he accompanied Betsy Shewell, a relative, and
John West to London where the romantic wed-
ding of Benjamin West and his Pennsylvania
sweetheart took place- Pratt remained in Eng-
land four years, receiving instruction from West,
exhibiting "A Fruit Piece" at the Society of Art-
ists in 1765, and spending- some months at Bris-
tol "where," he wrote, "I practised to much ad-
vantage in my professional line" (Lee, post, p.
252).

In 1768 Pratt reopened his Philadelphia shop
at Front and Pine streets. He was socially agree-
able and his clientele included the Perms, Dick-
insons, Willings, and other prominent families.
Quest of a legacy due his wife took him in 1770
to Ireland, where he looked up the scenes of
Cromwell's campaigning. At Dublin he painted
Archdeacon Mann in canonical robes, a work
exhibited at the Dublin Society of Artists and
specially commended. Crossing" to England he
executed several orders at Liverpool and re-
turned thence home. In the depressed years of
the Revolution and thereafter he resorted to sign-
painting to support a growing family. His signs
for taverns and shops were described by John
Neagle as "of a higher character than signs gen-
erally, well colored and well composed." Of his-
torical consequence was a sign titled "The Rep-
resentation of the Constitution/* containing ac-
curate portraits of thirty-eight members of the
Constitutional Convention. When first displayed
at Fourth and Chestnut streets it attracted great
crowds, "occupied in identifying likenesses."
Several Philadelphia tavern signs carried verses
of Pratt's own composition. None of these works
of pictorial and literary art, unfortunately, has
been preserved.

Pratt at all times maintained his standing as
"a gentleman of pleasing manners, and a great
favorite with the first citizens in point of wealth
and intelligence" (Dunlap, post, p. 114). He
died in 1805 from a gout attack and was buried
in Christ Church Cemetery, Philadelphia. As an
artistic technician he deserves to be ranked with
his English contemporaries, Allan Ramsay and
Richard Wilson, and with the American-born
West and Copley. His color was refined and
delicate; his knowledge of values beyond that of
most eighteenth-century painters. His most fa-
miliar work is "The American School," at the
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. It
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